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2,000 Selected Pi<?^ures 

for $2 

A wonderful collection of 2,000 cartoons repn>duced from the news- 
papers of the United States, Canada, Mex^o, Cuba and the cities of 
the Old World, has been made by Cartoons mafazine from more 
than one hundred thousand published cartoons, and, bound in an 
artistic and durable cover, are now ready for your library table. 

This collection was made from homely cartoons of simple life ;\ the 
the cartoons printed in the leadinpr foreig-n questions as viewed by 
newspapers of the world during the American and foreign artists -A in 
year of 1912. All of these cartoons fact the entire gamut of the world's 
were passed upon by the editors doings is covered, 
of the papers before they were pub- These bound volumes of Cartoons 
lished and then in turn the editors will not only prove of interest to 
of Cartoons passed upon the ap- you today but in the years to come 
proved cartoons and selected the they will be of even greater interest, 
2,000 that are bound in these vol- for with them you can review at a 
umes. These cartoons, drawn by glance the world’s events of the past. 
McCutcheon, Macauley, Herbert They are books that you can put 
Johnson, \V. A. Rogers, Donahey, down when you want to and then ' 
Ireland, Boardinan Robinson and takeupagain withoutlosinginterest. 
scores of other noted artists, includ- It was practically impossible for 

ing without doubt the cartoonist of one to keep in touch with the work \ 
j'our favorite newspaper, cover a of the numerous newspaper artists 
wide scope. of the world until Cartoons made its 

In the collection you will find the selections for you. Now you have 
political cartoons, the humorous the opportunity to inspect their 
cartoon and the pathetic drawings very best work without being cora- 
that appeal to human nature ; the pelled to search for it. 

Vol. 1 Jan.-June-1912 $1.00 

Vol. 11 July-Dee. -1912 $1.00 

Either book will be cent express charges prepaid to any address in the 

United States or its possessions upon receipt of One Dollar. Address 

Cartoons Magazine, sis w. Washington Sl, Chicago 
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Published on the 20th of each month preceding date of issue, at 318 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago. 

H. H. Windsor. Publisher. 

Yearly Subscription Rates, United States, its possessions, Canada and Mexico. .. .$1.50 

To other countries (postpaid) 2.00 

For sale by newsdealers. 

Copyright 1913 by H. H. Windsor. Entered as second class matter December 26, 
1911, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act March 3, 1879. 

Cartoons offers no premiums and does not join in clubbing offers. 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT: 

With this issue Cartoons Magazine is changed to standard 
magazine size, in response to repeated requests from readers. 

Other changes in the magazine speak for themselves. 

In order to make the selection printed in each issue, more 
than 10,000 cartoons are read, which have appeared in the daily 
and weekly press of the world, during the 30 days previous. To 
produce this vast number of cartoons the imagination, ability and 
artistic skill of fully 500 artists is constantly employed. The fig- 
ures are given to afford a realization of the importance which the 
cartoon has attained in modern thought. Not only in our own 
country but in every civilized land the cartoonist is daily telling 
his story in pictures, — the universal language, — which all who see 
can read, and usually expressing the idea as printed words could 
never do. 

Cartoons Magazine aims to select the really vital issues of 
the day, and present to busy, thinking people, at a glance, the 
various angles from which these questions are viewed by the press 
of the world; leaving our readers to form their own individual 
judgment. 

Your newsdealer will be pleased to supply you with single 
copies, or receive your yearly subscription; if more convenient 
subscriptions may be sent direct to Cartoons Magazine, 318 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE JAPANESE 


SIMPLE! VERY SIMPLE! 



yrcurj^eoN 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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In an editorial scolding California for 
losing her head over some imaginary peril 
the Fliiladelphia Record asks: 

"What necessity is there in so advanced 
a State for legislation that arouses Japan to 
a frenzy of rage and leads to actual talk of 
war between two friendly nations, the great 
bulk of whose people have nothing but the 
kindliest sentiments of friendliness for each 
other? If California does not want the 
Japanese to become land owners the rem- 
edy is simple and in her own hands. Let 
her people resolutely refuse to sell an acre 
of ground to the Japs, even though the lat- 
ter offer $10,000 an acre for it. Such heroic 
atriotism would of course be entirely in 
eeping with the character of Californians. 
If human nature proves weak, however, and 
property owners are unable to resist the 
lure of Japanese gold, let the legislature 
pass a law punishing them severely — say a 
year in prison for every acre sold. Cali- 
fornia could thus keep her land to herself 
and save the rest of the country from be- 
ing bored by this foolish petulance of a big 
State." 

One Canadian view of the affair is taken 
from the Montreal Star, which says; 

"If the legislative power California is 
exercising, were exercised generally, it 
would tend to check international inter- 
course and increase isolation— tend to re- 
vert to the Middle Age conditions when 
every nation sought to live to itself as much 
as possible, and when an alien was re- 
garded, not only as a stranger, but as an 


enemy. If the principle were applied gen- 
erally a citizen of the United States could 
not own a house in Montreal or a timber 
limit in the Ottawa Valley, nor could a 
British subject own a shop in Paris, or a 
wheat farm in Argentina. It is an extreme 
application of the cry — the country for its 
own citizens.” 

This is from an editorial in the Los 
Angeles Times: 

“The proposed law is neither wise, nor 
just, nor called for by any conditions now 
existing or likely to exist. It is shameful; 
it is iniquitous; it is a crime against civili- 
zation; Its enactment would be a wicked 
and inexcusable blunder. 

“VVe have tolerated if not invited Japan- 
ese to acquire and cultivate a trifling quan- 
tity of land, and engage in a limited amount 
of commercial and industrial pursuits in 
our midst. They arc, as a rule, peaceful, 
industrious and law-abiding, though in- 
ferior to the Chinese in these qualities. 
They engage in no labor to the detriment 
of any American who is willing to work. 
The percentage of them to be found in our 
prisons and asylums is less than that of 
any other European race. They do not 
detract from the wealth and prosperity of 
California. They add to it. There are no 
dynamiters, or I-Wont-Workers, or hen- 
roost robbers, or porch climbers, or high- 
way robbers, or pickpockets among them. 
The humblest Jap in California is the moral 
superior of the convict Tveitmoe or the 
cockney anarchist Gompers. For our un- 
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balanced Governor and his asinine 
following to force this country into 
a war with Japan a casus belli 
against us would be an offense 
against civilization so unspeakably 
outrageous that the Times lacks 
words to properly characterize it. 

“If there is a remnant of patriot- 
ism or common sense abiding in the 
breasts of our legislators at Sacra- 
mento, they will make haste to re- 
scind their foolish action, and suffer 
the Japanese in our midst to culti- 
vate their vegetable gardens, and 
clean clothes, and make and sell 
kimonos without molestation.” 

The Chicago Tribune says in part: 

"It is time for the people of that 
state and for its press and its repre- 
sentatives in government to realize 
that California is a part of the 
United States. That means not only 
rights and privileges. It means re- 
sponsibilities. A community has no 
more moral right to ride rough 
shod over the interests of the whole 
nation than a single citizen has." 

In an editorial scoring Governor 
Johnson and his followers for their 
part in the agitation the New York 
World declares, "to address them 
in behalf of national honor and 
peace is likely to make matters 
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worse." A paragraph from the 
World editorial is as follows: 
"What the demagogues of Cali- 
fornia are threatening to do is to 
pass a land law which will exclude 
and oppress the Japanese. If it were 
aimed at all foreigners without dis- 
crimination the State might be 
within its rights. Applying specific- 
ally to the Japanese, it violates the 
treaty between the United States 
and Japan, a compact which by the 
Constitution itself is made the su- 
preme law of the land. This fact is 
as well known in California as it is 
in New York, but California has 
been afflicted since the American 
conquest with a political leadership 
and a public opinion which have 
been peculiarly wayward. The 
Governor to whom Secretary Bryan 
appeals is an advocate of the abso- 
lute rights of men and assumes to 
be an interpreter of the will of God.” 
The Indianapolis Star defends the 
right of California to guard its own 
territory from any peoples it deems 
undesirable. The Star ends its edi- 
torial with this paragraph: 

“We trust it will be remembered 
that Japan’s laws regarding alien 
ownership of its land are designed 
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purposely to keep the foreigner out, 
and that even where there are set- 
tlements of Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, as in the residential portions 
of Yokohama and Tokio, the land 
on which the residences are built 
has not been purchased in fee sim- 
ple, can not be so purchased under 
the Japanese laws, but is held on 
lease, subject to cancellation by the 
imperial government. We imagine 
that California quite knows its 
rights in the legislation it has under 
consideration and that protests from 
the outside will not turn its people 
from their purpose.” 

The Tacoma Ledger recalls the 
fact that Governor Johnson was the 
running mate of Col. Roosevelt on 
the Pregressive ticket and ends its 
editorial with this; 

"California is the only state hav- 
ing a legislature dominated by the 
bull moose, and yet it is now pro- 
ceeding in a way exactly contrary 
to the position taken by the Colonel 
when he was President. However, 
when the Colonel was President he 
was a republican. Possibly he has 
changed his opinions on the Japan- 
ese question since that time.” 
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A FAD is a delight in 
prosperity, a solace 
ill adversity, and a 
saving grace at all times. 

If the word F.A.D. was 
created by combining 
letters of the sentence 
"fancy of a day,” it has 
come to have a more 
permanent significance 
than has the expression 
from which it originated. 

However, even the 
fancy of a day may be- 
come the delight of a 
lifetime. It may become 
the key to a post-grad- 
uate course which incites 
to research alon^ de- 
vious, and ever-diverg- 
ing pathways, each 
strewn with knowledge. 

Much may be said in 
defense of a fad, if a 
laudable pursuit of an in- 
teresting subject needs a 
defense. The blood of a 
collector pulses in the 
veins of every faddist. 

You have a fad for old 
china, and presently be- 
come a great collector; 
presently, again, a mu- 
seum is enriched with 
examples which might 
never have been pre- 
served but for your mag- 
pie qualities. 

Some are born collectors and some ac- 
uire the fad. Individually, I belong to the 
rst class, and my gleanings have ranged 
from buttons, when I was in pinafores 
and pantalettes, to pictures of the Madonna, 
and later from postage stamps to etchings. 

Suddenly, more than a decade ago, on 
a day in June, right out of the blue, there 
descended upon me an inspiration to col- 
lect cartoons of Uncle Sam. Instantly the 
occupation of the morning was forgotten, 
and a search through the attic of a country 
house ensued. By twilight the accumula- 
tion numbered more than three hundred 
cartoons, in each of which the picturesque 
prototype of our nation appeared. 

These were obtained from such prolific 
sources as the illustrated weekly papers, and 
from newspapers which had survived the 
day of issue, for it is the work of today’s 
paper to kill yesterday's, and this is accom- 
plished so effectually that the pursuit of 


yesterday’s daily more 
often ends in defeat than 
in triumph. By the end 
of a year, the collection 
numbered about four 
thousand. Since then, 
many of the cities of 
Europe have been vis- 
ited, and browsings in 
old bookshops unearthed 
such treasures as the 
first picture published in 
Punch of the symbolic 
individual we have cho- 
sen to rule over us, and 
many of his mythical 
majesty of early dates. 

In the United States, 
pilgrimages to the secret 
recesses of old book- 
shops from New York 
to San Francisco by way 
of New Orleans, and 
from Denver to Boston 
including Chicago and 
St. Louis have yielded 
the first discoverable 
cartoon of Brother Jona- 
than, the lineal ancestor 
of Uncle Sam, issued in 
his own land. This was 
published in New York 
in 1852, in a paper called 
"The Lantern," a light 
of that mid - century 
which has long been ex- 
tinguished. 

At the time my collection was begun, 
cartoonists seemed to be born, not made, 
and geniuses like the late Homer Daven- 
port came from out of the everywhere into 
the here, and began to make cartoons and 
their bread and butter simultaneously. Ere 
long, as ability was recognized, it became 
bread and butter and j^m. That stage was 
soon passed, and cake and an automobile 
are the emoluments which are thrust upon 
a good cartoonist today. 

Previous to the demand created by the 
use of the cartoon in the daily papers, the 
way had been prepared by such men as 
Nast and Keppler, Wales and Bellew in 
.America, though the first two of these, at 
least, were foreign born. The supply of 
cartoonists seemed to spring into existence 
with the need, long before there was any 
organized effort to give instructions in the 
art — I use the word “art” advisedly — in 
our institutions. 

In that first crude caricature published 
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in Punch in 1842, he who 
now reigna in the hearts of 
all good citizens of the 
United States as Uncle 
Sam, was denominated 
“Yankee Doodle Doo.” 

This was a favorite and 
possibly disdainful appella- 
tion used by the cartoonists 
of the English paper up to 
the time of our Civil War; 
they finally, however, adop- 
ted the more dignified cog- 
nomen of "Brother Jona- 
than,” as our nation became 
a fixed star in the constel- 
lation of the world. 

But even by the middle 
of the 18th century Brother 
Jonathan was losing his 
identity, and finally merged 
into that Uncle Sam who 
greets us day by day in 
the newspapers with a 
smile or a frown, a face 
glad or sad or mad, as the 
exigency of the occasion 
demands, or the genius of 
the cartoonist suggests. 

The transition came about 
so gradually that no man 
knows the moment when 
Brother Jonathan faded from the face of 
the earth, but presently there stood in his 
stead one maintaining the original charac- 
teristics of face and figure, one clothed in 
the familiar costume, with new accentua- 
tions, Uncle Sam. 

The why or the wherefore of the passing 
of Brother Jonathan, who knoweth? Is it 
a national characteristic that we never per- 
mit the old to become old enough to be 
as good as new? 

Somebody has prophetically declared that 
the cartoon will be the editorial of the 
future, and why not? 

The tendency of the times is toward 
quick comprehension, and he who runs may 
read the story told by the cartoon. 

A clever paraphrasing of a well-known 
quotation is that which says, “Let me make 
the cartoons of a nation and I care not 
who makes its laws.” 

The influence of a good cartoon is far 
reaching. The pictures furnish a concise 
illustrated history of the times. If no rec- 
ord of the political events of the last thirty 
years existed except that told by the car- 
toon, even eliminating all save those in 
which Uncle Sam appears, stilt would fu- 
ture generations possess a succinct knowl- 
edge of all that was best worth while in 
the history of the period, as well as of 
much that was not worth while at all. 

The crowning of kings, the jubilees of 
the nations and of individuals, the assas- 
sinations of rulers, the jaunts of the great, 
the tragedies of the times, as the Iroquois 
fire, the San Francisco earthquake, and the 


sinking of the Titanic, the 
questionable courtesies of 
political campaigrns, the rise 
and fall of the Republican 
elephant, the birth of the 
Bull Moose, the ascend- 
ancy of the Democratic don- 
key, the introduction of 
new methods of locomo- 
tion, as the bicycle, the au- 
tomobile, and the airships, 
the birth of the telephone, 
the year's derby winner, the 
season's baseball hero, all 
these and myriads of events 
of lesser note are set forth 
in cartoon and caricature. 

The avidity with which 
cartoonists seize upon and 
adapt the amusements of 
the day, the fads, faults, 
or follies, is little short of 
genius, and sometimes rises 
to its height. Titles of 
books and poems also af- 
ford suggestions; all is fish 
that comes to the net of the 
cartoonist. Kipling's. "The 
White Man's Burden,” Mrs. 
Johnson’s “To Have and to 
Hold,” the venture of 
“Looping the Loop,” — 
(here are dozens of translations of these 
in my own collection. The history of the 
war with Spain could be written without 
further data than that furnished by this 
same collection. 

The vagaries that percolate through the 
brain of the successful cartoonist take 
strange shapes, and the fertility of inven- 
tion seething therein is more marvelous to 
the mere layman than is the transfer to 
drawing paper of the ideas born. 

My collection has grown to unthinkable 
proportions in these years, and comprises 
more than thirty thousand cartoons, in each 
of which Uncle Sam appears, usually as the 
main feature. 

Manipulated hy the hand of a clever car- 
toonist, Uncle Sam in his time plays many 
parts. Uncle Sam as a soldier and sailor 
are hackneyed conceits, but less common 
is Uncle Sam as a drum major, as a fussy 
old hen who has hatched ducks and is dis- 
tracted by the unexpected antics of her off- 
spring. as a rooster proclaiming his vic- 
tories, as Oberon in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” as a bull dog guarding his treas- 
ures, as a donkey, as a chessman, as an en- 
gineer, as Prometheus, as a joyous sea 
wave, as a comet, as a jumping jack, as Rip 
Van Winkle, a magician, a bridegroom, a 
ballot box, as a Laocoon, as a doge, a milk- 
man, a windmill, a cook, a nurse, and a 
peacock, as Fo.xy Grandpa, Davy Crockett. 
Diogenes, as a star, a bogey man, a crip- 
ple, as a dollar mark, and, oh. acme of in- 
vention, as a sea serpent, and later than any 
of these, as a triumphal arch. 
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An Earljr Print of Brother Jona- 
than Appearing In Punch 
In 1S44 
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All these and many more 
are notes in the theme of a 
caricaturist. 

A veritable army of picture 
makers, adapting Unefe Sam 
to all conditions, and events 
of the time, with talent that 
blossoms now and then into 
genius, lead us finally to be- 
lieve in him as a living en- 
tity, His pictured prowess 
carries conviction of genuine 
greatness, and in our inner 
consciousness we fully be- 
lieve that he ii at the helm 
of the ship of state, and that 
where he leads no disaster 
can follow. 

Nearly three quarters of a 
century have elapsed since 
the English Charivari first 
paid homage to Uncle 
but a gallery of portraits of 
our sovereign has since been 
caught upon the impaling 
pens of Punch’s picture men, 
and printed in the veteran 
periodical. 

In the early da^s, as in- 
dicative of our nation’s slave 
hunting and slave whipping 
proclivities, its typical head 
IS almost invariably por- 
trayed with the lash of a 
whip, coiled or rampant, in 
his possession. When slav- 
ery, the blot on the 
’scutcheon, which had dark- 
ened all the reign of Brother 
Jonathan, was removed from 
the shield of Uncle Sam, a 
new type was adopted by the 
English men. 

One fears to mention 
Thomas Nast within a lim- 
ited space, for the subject is 
so prolific. His was one of 
the earliest types of Uncle 
Sam, and has rarely been 
improved upon. He towered high above any 
cartoonist who dabbled in caricature during 
the Civil War, nor indeed did he have a rival 
in his adopted country for more than another 
decade. He was a milestone by the way, to 
indicate and emphasize the approach of a long 
procession of picture makers, who seemed to 
have decided that to create a smile or obliterate 
a frown in the best mission to which their 
services can be dedicated. 

In the cartoon here shown. Uncle Sara is 
depicted quizzically contemplating the tail of 
the British Lion, as if debating whether to 
twist it again, and wondering whether his suc- 
cess would be as ^eat as in previous ventures. 

The cartoon which introduced Uncle Sam to 
his people is anent the Collins combine of 
steamships, which attempted to establish in 
opposition to the English Cunard Line, which 
had the assistance of a subsidy furnished by 


the goverment. The United 
States vouchsafed no such aid 
to its infant maritime industry. 
In this small picture in the 
Lantern, a tub of water repre- 
sents the Atlantic Ocean. On 
one side John Bull propels 
the Ciinarder by a breath 
from a powerful bellows; 
but Uncle Sam offers no as- 
sistance to tbe smaller lad 
representing the Collins 
combine, and looks upon tbe 
contest indifferently, even 
amusedly. The subject has 
been brought up to date by 
many cartoons published 
during the Lipton yacht 
races. In these Uncle Sam 
has doffed his bell crowned 
bat and has donned the uni- 
form of a sailor. He is 
shown blowing the represen- 
tative yacht of the United 
States, not even waiting to 
avail himself of the services 
of a bellows, but using the 
powerful breath from his 
own lungs. 

John Bull, stocky but de- 
termined, blows the Lipton 
boat. Six cartoons, by as 
many cartoonists, came to 
the writer from antipodal 
parts of the United States 
in a single day. developing 
this idea along identical lines. 
Cartoon minds run in the 
same channel. 

In this early cartoon of our 
beloved Uncle, he is almost 
eclipsed by a hat of exag- 
gerated size, and submerged 
m a collar equally ill-fitting. 
Uncle Sam’s hat has always 
been an expressive item of 
his wardrobe, and to this day 
his mood may be guessed by 
the angle at which it is dis- 
posed. It has been blocked on the same form 
for more than half a century, or since the 
passing of Brother Jonathan, who must have 
bequeathed the precious possession to his 
successor, with a clause in his will enjoining 
its perpetuation. 

How Brother Jonathan acquired his hat in 
the beginning remains a matter of conjecture. 
Cocked hats prevailed during his early man- 
hood, so we may presume it was not secured 
from the stock of that period. However, since 
he was only a name until pictures began to 
prevail, and not a personality until after Beau 
Brummel had made the silk hat popular, we 
may believe that had an army of cartoonists 
been picturing him in the early days, we should 
have had him arrayed in a cocked hat. The 
bell-shaped crown and stiff brim seem to 
belong to him by acquisition if not by in- 
heritance. 


One of the Very FIret Uncle 
Ham Drawings Made By 
Thomas Nast 
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KEEPING HIM UP NIGHTS. 


T he trials and tribulations of 
the republic across the south- 
ern border have not been for- 
gotten, and demoralized Mexico 
continues to be a subject for the 
cartoonists. Discussing Huerta the 
Sioux City Daily Tribune says: 
“Huerta may retire. No Mex- 
ican ever did either tire or retire 
from revolution, for it is instinc- 
tive in the Mexican to revolute, 
just as it is in a duck to swim, and 
Huerta will not retire voluntarily 
from the assumed place he occu- 
pies as the pretended president of 
the pretended republic of Mexico. 
But they may force him out and to 
save his face — each proud Mexican 
has dignity to burn — he may an- 
nounce his retirement with a flour- 
ish of pretended patriotism that 
nobody will accept, for it’s a cinch 
that he will be in a new revolu- 
tionary plot within a week to oust 
the unlucky adventurer in whose 
interest he pretends to retire. 

“Whoever goes in when Huerta 
goes out, goes in without title, for 
there is no legal or political ma- 
chinery through which an honest 
and honestly produced government 
can be' formed and put into action. 
It is a country in which political 
integrity is a stranger, always has 
been, for the very constitution on 
which each pretended administra- 
tion rests its right is a flimsy pre- 
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text in which popular government 
has no chance.” 

Referring to the suggestion that 
the insurgents in Sonora, the 
northwestern state of Mexico, be 
taken into the United States the 
San Francisco Post says: 

"The sentiment in this country 
is against annexation of more ter- 
ritory anywhere. Uncle Sam has 
fathered Cuba and the Philippines 
and has concluded that his family 
is quite large enough. The wraifs 
among the little peoples may cry 
to be adopted, but, although the 
wail may appeal to his sympathies, 
he has spoken by proxy through 
the President when Mr. Wilson 
sent a message to the republics of 
Central and South America. There 
is no doubt that the President has 
Mexico in mind when he said: ‘The 
United States has nothing to seek 
in Central and South America ex- 
cept the lasting interests of the 
peoples of the two continents.’ 

“Mexico, unluckily for itself, will 
have to solve its own problems. 
Uncle Sam's nursery is full." 

Commenting on the United 
States’ failure to recognize the 
Huerta government the St. Louis 
Republic says: 

‘‘This congestion of ills is 
ascribed to the fact that the United 
States have not recognized the 
Huerta administration. If this ex- 
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planation is correct it augurs 
badly for future tyrants. It puts 
nations on the same basis of 
honesty and rectitude on which 
individual credit rests. It makes 
for a cleaner code of interna- 
tional honor. If the United 
States by withholding recogni- 
tion have doomed the Huerta 
attempt to failure the appear- 
ance of another Huerta in Mex- 
ico or elsewhere becomes more 
difficult and less probable; while 
the next Madero, whether in 
Mexico or China, will undertake 
his task with bigger confidence. 

“Our government’s policy in 
the Mexican crisis apparently 
has given a positive value to in- 
ternational recognition. What 
was once so lightly bestowed is 
now tantamount to a certificate 
of character.” 

The charges filed against Am- 
bassador Henry Lane Wilson 
for moral responsibility for the 
assassinations of Madero and 
Suarez are the subject of an 
editorial in the Pittsburgh Post 
which says in part: 

“The filing of the accusations 
will not be accepted as conclu- 
sive but it is known that other 
insinuations have been made as 
to his conduct before and dur- 
ing the revolution in the city of 
Mexico. It is due to the coun- 
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try that this case be cleared up. 
It is due Ambassador Wilson 
that he be given an opportunity 
to explain, and to reach an ulti- 
mate conclusion there should be 
the utmost promptness." 

Commenting on the same sub- 
ject the New York Globe has 
the following; 

"A vice-president of the Mex- 
ican congress has formally ac- 
cused Ambassador Wilson of 
being ‘morally responsible’ for 
the murder of the president 
and vice-president of Mexico, 
and has set out facts supporting 
the charge that the ambassador 
had guilty advance knowledge 
of the Huerta-Diaz butcheries, 

“In the annals of American 
diplomacy there is no record of 
one of the nation’s representa- 
tives abroad being accused as 
.Ambassador Wilson is accused. 
It is no longer sufficient to re- 
move him. He should be placed 
on trial, to the end of inflicting 
adequate punishment if he is 
guilty, or vindicating him if in- 
nocent.” 

Taking up the charges made 
against Ambassador Wilson the 
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In an editorial paragraph the 
San Francisco Post says: 

"President Huerta tells the Mex- 
ican congress, ‘I have vowed to 
pacify the country even though I 
sacrifice my life,’ which, translated, 
means guerrilla fighting until his 
faction or all the others are ex- 
terminated. A still freer transla- 
tion would be that he intends to 
make it unanimous if he has to 
shoot every other mother’s son in 
Mexico.” 

Discussing the problem of Mex- 
ico, the Boston Globe savs: 

"Evidently the Mexican problem 
is still acute and he who will settle 
it is not in sight. There is not 
much hope for permanent relief 
until the people have been made 
over by education. The 

nation to the south of us must be 
reborn. It must learn the lessons 
of democracy which begin in the 
public school. It must lift the 
hordes of its ignorant and poverty- 
burdened people to better levels of 
knowledge and aspiration. The 
process is not easy, it is not quick, 
but it is sure.” 
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Wheeling Intelligencer says; 

"From the mass of rumors and 
conflicting reports that have come 
from Mexico, it is impossible to rr 
sift out the exact truth, but it is 
hard to escape the belief that Wil- 
spn has not been more than 
friendly to Diaz and Huerta. The 
tenor of his reports and the sug- 
gestions contained therein all indi- 
cate a remarkable if not an im- 
proper interest in the partisans 
who overthrew the Madero gov- 
ernment and foully murdered the 
Mexican president. 

"The national administration will I 
not do its duty if it does not sift 
these rumors to the bottom and 
learn the exact facts. The senti- 
ment of the American people, in so 
far as they felt in sympathy with 
either of the Mexican factions, has 
undoubtedly been with Madero. | 
The unfortunate president was re- | 
garded as an honest and zealous if | 
mistaken patriot. The men who | 
overthrew him stamped themselves I ij 
as ingrates and traitors by their | 
own acts. If the American minis- | 
ter has been guilty of too close an | 
alliance with such men, he ought I 
to be called to account quickly and I 
decisively.” I 
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INSOMNIA 


While President Wilson has been shat- 
tering precedents with a rapidity that has 
held the attention of the country Vice 
President Marshall has been busy. Other 
vice presidents dropped out of sight upon 
reaching Washington, but Mr. Marshall, 
although he announced that he was about 
to lapse into “four years of silence,” re- 
fuses to conceal his light The suggestion 
that all of a person's estate exceeding 
$100,000 should revert to the state after 
the owner’s death, advanced by the Vice 
President, has won for him the attention 
of the cartoonists. Discussing this sug- 
gestion the New York Press prints the 
following: 

“After shocking, rather than alarming, 
the sober common sense of the American 
public with his incitement of light heads 
and reckless spirits. Vice President Mar- 
shall takes pains to explain that for any- 
body to regard him as an anarchist is to 
misunderstand him. Well, then, his dis- 
claimer accepted, the alternative mission 
with which to credit him is that of a slap- 
stick agent of claptrap politics.” 

The Portland (Ore.) Telegram, listing 
Mr. Marshall as the orator of the .Adminis- 
tration, says: 

“Speaking to an assemblage of democrats 
in New York the other night, the Vice 
President rang the changes on colossal 
fortunes and the evils_ of them. His tone 
was that of an alarmist; of one who felt 
that the outlook was dark, and the way of 
escape between plutocracy on the one hand 


and anarchy on the other was problematical 
indeed. He invited his auditors to think of 
what might happen if those who live in the 
house of Have Not should decide to attack 
those who live in the house of Have. And 
the worst of it is, in his opinion, that the 
inhabitants of the house of Have are get- 
ting so proud, reckless and stiff-necked, 
their attitude is constant and increasing in- 
citement to such attack. ... So long 
as Anglo Saxon common sense keeps the 
balance there is but little danger of our 
being unable to solve our social problems 
without resort to anarchy, or violent revo- 
lution of any sort. Indeed, the present 
world-wide movement toward democracy is 
a demonstration of it." 

The Atlanta Constitution, styling Mr. 
Marshall as a most excellent public serv- 
ant, fears that some of his statements lose 
effect through overemphasis. The Consti- 
tution ends its editorial as follows: 

“As to the Vice President's expressions 
regarding the repression of large fortunes, 
that is premature. Some day it may be 
essential to apply the curb to wealth in this 
country, in forms more drastic than those 
now available. But we do not believe the 
majority of Americans favor the sharp limi- 
tations mentioned by Mr. Marshall. His 
mistake, and that of those he has consulted, 
is in mistaking the wholesome process of 
readjustment for menacing whirlwind of 
revolution. For not only is big business 
and its conscience awake, but the vast ma- 
jority of voters of this country as well. 
They intend to see that equity is done as be- 
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tween wealth and the people, 
that power is made to behave 
itself and justice given its ulti- 
mate interpretation. In the ef- 
fort to enforce these ends, a 
great many people may be al- 
lured by the fantastic program 
of the socialists. But the need- 
ed reforms and readjustments 
in this country will come, not 
by socialism or even an ap- 
proach of it, but through rich 
and poor, high and low, work- 
ing together through the estab- 
lished political forms already at 
their disposal." 

The following is a paragraph 
from a long editorial in the 
Brooklyn Eagle: 

“Mr. Marshall would have 
done well not to get off his un- 
digested orunpredigested think- 
ing to the Democratic Club. He 
faded to realize that he was 
carrying coals to Newcastle and 
was talking to men of sanity 
and substance, who know a bet- 
ter way of dealing with public 
subjects than Mr. Marshall’s 
apprehensions disclosed. Tam- 
many does not antagonize so- 
cialistic absurdities. It absorbs, 
organizes and utilizes what is 
sane in socialistic aspirations, 
and carries it out into public 
policies which inure to the good 
of all and the hurt of none." 
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THE PASSING OF THE WEATHER OBSERVER 



D iscussing the peremptory 
dismissal of Willis L. Moore, 
chief of the weather bureau, 
by President Wilson, the New 
York Sun says: 

"When in 189S Mr. Willis Luther 
Moore was promoted upon merit 
and according to civil service reg- 
ulations to the post of chief of the 
weather bureau, the Hon. Julius 
Sterling Morton, secretary of the 
interior, said that neither Mr. 
Moore nor any friend in his behalf 
had applied for the appointment. 

“If Mr. Moore had stuck to that 
honorable course and to his proper 
functions he would not now be dis- 
playing personal frost and cold 
wave signals or howlin? fatuously 
‘Russian-Siberian methods' at the 
Secretary of Agriculture, whose 
job he tried to get. More than 
once in a long othcial life not with- 
out its little jars Mr. Moore has 
shown notoriously bad judgment. 
To put it mildly, he never showed 
such bad judgment and bad taste, 
not to speak of grossest miscon- 
ception of official propriety and 
duty, as when he tried to insert 
himself into Mr. Wilson’s cabinet 
by ‘acceleration’ tactics, petitions 
of labor organizations, grain deal- 
ers, commercial associations and 
so on. 'The mingled petulance and 
megalomania of his shrieks at his 
just dismissal must be distressing 
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even to his boomers. He should 
have been thrown overboard as 
early as 1906, when he was let off 
with a reprimand.” 

The Washington Star does not 
discuss the merits of the Moore 
case but says: 

“No man should ever be dis- 
charged from a position of trust 
without bein^ given a chance to 
deny accusations brought against 
him. This rule obtains throughout 
the business world, and it should 
obtain especially with the govern- 
ment. which is supposedly the epit- 
ome of the highest principles of 
equity. 

“It is to be doubted whether the 
President or any of his cabinet 
officers will upon due reflection re- 
gard it to be a safe rule of conduct 
to consider it in any case unneces- 
sary to hear an accused person in 
his own defense, or after an inves- 
tigation which plainly shows guilt 
or misconduct in office to refuse to 
him the opportunity to place his 
formal denials on record and to 
scrutinize or hear the proofs of his 
malfeasance. Strict observation of 
the rules of justice will make for 
far less trouble than the pursuit of 
the principle outlined by Secretary 
Houston, while summary dismis- 
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sail without hearing will inevitably 
make for friction and suspicion 
and jealousy and tend to the de- 
moralization of the public service.” 

Referring to the order to inves- 
tigate Mr. Moore's alleged attempt 
to coerce an employe into support- 
ing him, the Wheeling Register 
says : 

"It would be interesting to know 
just where a probe would lead to if 
the government should undertake 
to uncover every instance of use of 
the federal service for the promo- 
tion of personal political interests. 
But if such practices have been 
common they do not excuse Prof. 
Moore and it is apparent that 
President Wilson has already found 
sufficient evidence of wrong-doing 
to justify his dismissal. 

"Even if he has done i\pthing in 
violation of the law, his own ad- 
missions convict him of grave im- 
proprieties. The public looks upon 
cabinet positions as offices of 
honor which should be held above 
ordinarjr political methods.” 

This is taken from an editorial 
in the Montgomery Advertiser: 

“Now, Secretary Houston and 
President Wilson, being just men, 
would not have summarily dis- 
charged the director of the weather 
bureau, unless they had irrefutable 
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proof that an important govern- 
mental department had been delib- 
erately put to work with the 
knowledge and connivance of its 
head, to promote its director to 
the Secretaryship of Agriculture. 
Moreover, the charges against 
Professor Moore were not new, 
nor did they originate in any one 
city. President Wilson had hardly 
been elected before there were 
rumblings of this organized effort 
to force the newly-elected Presi- 
dent to make Professor Moore 
Secretary of Agriculture. Senators 
and Congressmen as well as polit- 
ical leaders in the Democratic 
party knew of this government 
political scheme. Even laymen in 
various cities knew of it. 

“The action of the President, on 
the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in relieving 
Professor Moore of his official 
duties was natural, and it was just. 
To have countenanced the course, 
followed by the head of a depart- 
ment in government, in persuad- 
ing or coercing employes of that 
department to engage actively in 
practical and personal politics, 
would have been most unfortu- 
nate; any departmental official 
would have felt safe in unifying 
his subordinates for hjs futqrc 
preferment,” 
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OUR AMBASSADORS 



THE MILLSTONE 


T he Democratic administra- 
tion, in turning its atten- 
tion to the diplomatic serv- 
ice, revived the debates on the 
salary of an ambassador, on a 
home for an ambassador and on 
the fitness of the poor but in- 
telligent man for a diplomatic 
post. The Los Angeles Tribune 
hopes that “ambassadorial snob- 
bery” is to be done away with 
^ the new administration. The 
T ribune says : 

“I^llar diplomacy, which has 
received a stunning blow from 
the new administration, has a 
twin sister. It is ambassadorial 
snobbery. President Wilson is 
having no easy time in Riling 
the foreign posts heretofore 
greedily sought when riches 
were held the main requirement. 
The able and not wealthy mate- 
rial, since President Wilson 
plainly prefers not to go by the 
old standards, is not at com- 
mand because of the handicap 
imposed by precedents estate 
lished by former ministerial 
moneybags. 

“It has long been a source of 
chagrin and displeasure to mil- 
lions of Americans that the 
functions of our ambassadors 
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have been steadily lowered to un- 
worthy levels. In the main these 
have been acting as a collection 
agency for American big business, 
courting favor with royalty by lick- 
spittle devotions, and introducing 
into the charmed regal atmosphere 
such American climbers .as could af- 
ford to pl,ay the stiff social game." 

The Chicago Tribune wants de- 
cent provision made for our em- 
bassies. 

“Republican congresses,” says the 
Tribune, "have failed to make decent 
provisions for our embassies by pro- 
viding permanent ambassadorial quar- 
ters in foreign capitals. They have 
persisted in an undemocratic policy 
of wasteful economy which has re- 
stricted our choice of foreign repre- 
sentatives almost exclusively to men 
of wealth. 

“The evil has grown with the ad- 
vance in the cost of living and the 
standards of official maintenance. 
Perhaps a Democratic congress will 
do a democratic thing by ending it." 

Newspapers throughout the coun- 
try take the view of tlic Tribune and 
the plea that congress should make it 
possible for others than the millios- 
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T he rapid growth of the "rag- 
ging” craze in New York, and 
Mayor Gaynor’s determination to 
check the turkey-trotting, tango- 
dancing in the restaurants, calls 
forth the following from the Bos- 
ton Post: 

"Mayor Gaynor is right again 
in his determination to squelch the 
turkey - trotting. tango - dancing 
afternoon ‘teas’ at some of the 
high priced but ‘flash’ restaurants 
of the metropolis. These ‘teas’ 
where the place of the oriental 
beverage is taken by cocktails and 
other alcoholics, are simple day- 
light roisterings that serve no 
decent purpose and ought to be 
eliminated.’’ 

■The Montreal Herald makes this 
point: 

"Mayor Gaynor has ordered all 
restaurants and bars to close at 
1 a. m. The outcry that has arisen 
has reminded him of the fact that 
there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of people abroad in New 
York at night, who are earning 
their living, not merely amusing 
themselves. These people demand 
the right to eat and drink when 
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the^ require nourishment. The 
desire to ‘reform’ one’s neighbor 
frequently destroys all perspec- 
tive." 

In a strong editorial, "The Re- 
volt of Decency,” the New York 
Sun declares: 

"Far from being new, these 
dances are a reversion to the 
grossest practices of savage man. 
They are based on the primitive 
motive of the orgies enjoyed by 
the aboriginal inhabitants of every 
uncivilized land. Their movements 
and steps have been described with 
exactitude by explorers and mis- 
sionaries to those peoples we are 
accustomed to regard as inferior. 
Their culminating extravagances 
are identical with the ends sought 
by the benighted heathen, save 
only that the heathen is redeemed 
by a frankness of terminology and 
conduct that has not yet been at- 
tained here. Preserved through 
all the ages by the habitues of 
low resorts, by strumpets and their 
patrons, these dances have never 
lost their original reason for exist- 
ence or been deprived of their ap- 
peal to the profligate and the de- 
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W HEN one of art’s 
disciples and de- 
votees is dowered 
with wide intelli- 
gence, broad sympa- 
thies, quick percep- 
tions, humor and com- 
mon sense, loyalty 
and honor, only two 
things are lacking to 
insure success — ca- 
pacity for hard work 
and a fair chance, 
meaning chiefly 
enough health and 
strength to make per- 
severing industry pos- 
sible. Everything else 
follows. 

Ole May, cartoon- 
ist of the Cleveland 
Leader, is one of the 
living witnesses to the 
truth of this bit of 
moralizing. His rec- 
ord is the proof. And 
every day his work is 
making that record 
stronger as well as 
longer. He grows with 
his pictorial chronicle 
of the times. He “arrived” long ago, hut 
he did not stop when he gained success. 

This versatile, many-sided newspa- 
per worker is only thirty-nine years old, 
having been born in Pleasanton, la., 
June 24, 1873, but he has drawn pic- 
tures and written “copy” of many kinds 
in Los Angeles, Houston, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. As if 
that were not variety enough, he played 
four years in the Marine Band, at 
Washington ; spent three years in Ar- 
mour & Co.’s law department, at Chi- 
cago ; was a court reporter two years 
in Colorado Springs and Denver; 
worked two years for a big coal com- 
pany in Ohio, and served the Pullman 
Company in Chicago and St. Louis. 

It will be seen that Ole May began 
early and kept steadily at it after he 
started. It is hardly necessary to add 
that his various mercantile, court, law 
office and industrial “jobs” came before 
he found his true sphere as a cartoon- 
ist. After he began to earn his living 


as a newspaper artist 
he never wandered 
farther from that field 
than making pen 
drawings for a photo- 
lithographic concern 
in St. Louis and draw- 
ing pictures for an ad- 
vertising agency in 
Chicago. The mu- 
sical interlude in the 
Marine Band could 
hardly be counted a 
break with the news- 
papers, for during that 
period Ole did much 
art work for the 
Washington Post. It 
put him in line for his 
later positions on the 
Pittsburgh Gazette- 
Times and. finally, on 
the Cleveland Leader. 

So this gifted artist 
and humorist has 
touched life at many 
angles. He has 
watched the great hu- 
man comedy in cities 
great and small. East, 
West, North and 
South. He is a votary of music and 
devotee of art, a trained writer as well 
as picture-maker. The breadth of his 
interests, like the range of his experi- 
ences, enriches his work in his favor- 
ite field. 

Such a man, full of temperament, 
quick to smile, instant in sympathy, 
keen in both mental and visual impres- 
sions, and vivid in speech, a lover of 
his fellow men, makes cartoons which 
come to the readers of the Leader like 
the morning sunshine. They have 
weight and "punch” in plenty, but they 
are pleasant to see, unless some ter- 
rible lesson has to be driven home. 
They appeal to humor, imagination, in- 
telligence and common sense, and they 
get the answer they seek. 

And all the while Ole May is grow- 
ing and advancing, to the delight of a 
host of friends. He merits the suc- 
cess he has won and he is sure to 
go on earning the good things which 
tome his way. — Benjamin Karr. 
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N ot to be outdone 
by any of the 
other cartoonists who 
may point with pride 
to the fact that they 
began drawing by 
scrawling crude pic- 
tures on the pages of 
their first school 
books, Herbert H. 

Perry of the Sioux 
City Journal, laugh- 
ingly begins the story 
of his career by say- 
ing: “After the stork 
had introduced me to 
my parents and I had 
lubricated my vocal 
organs with a war 
whoop or two, they 
brought me a bottle of 
milk which I thrust 
aside, pulled a pencil 
out of my father’s vest 
pocket and pointed to 
a bottle of ink and a 
piece of paper on the 
table, and I’ve been 
drawing ever since.’’ 

Mr. Perry is one of 
Iowa’s native sons and 
the state is proud of 
his ability as a cartoonist. He began 
his career on the Sioux City Journal 
six years ago, and since that time his 
cartoons have won a name for him not 
only throughout the state but the en- 
tire country as well. 

The Chicago Tribune included Mr. 
Perry in a group entitled “America’s 
Greatest Newspaper Artists,” and the 
other artists in the group were Mc- 
Cutcheon, Davenport and Bartholo- 
mew (Bart). 

While at school young Perry de- 
voted much of his time to drawing and 
from the time that he began on the 
pages of his first drawing book he had 
decided upon an artistic career. Leav- 
ing school he continued his drawing 
studies and his first successful result 
came when he entered an amateur com- 
petition inaugurated by “Judge.” Hun- 
dreds of amateurs contributed to this 
contest and the young Iowa artist fell 
justly proud when he was informed 
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that he had won the 
first prize. 

Although a young 
man, Mr. Perry’s work 
as a cartoonist stands 
out with the efforts of 
some of the leading 
cartoonists of the day. 
He has a style of his 
own and he is another 
of the cartoonists who 
believe that the brutal 
and vicious cartoon is 
not necessary to drive 
home a point. All of 
the big questions of 
the world are touched 
upon by the Sioux 
City cartoonist and he 
scores fully as many 
successes as the next 
man in his profession ; 
but, in addition to his 
cartoons of political 
nature, or his draw- 
ings on national or in- 
ternational subjects, 
he has running 
through him a vein of 
fine humor and his hu- 
man interest cartoons 
are so good that they 
are widely copied. Mr. Perry is one of 
the few cartoonists who appear able 
to compel a smile, a frown or a feeling 
of sympathy, by merely making what 
in some other cartoons are meaning- 
less scratches of the pen. 

Mr. Perry was born in Le Mars, la., 
thirty-one years ago and he has lived 
in that state continuously with the ex- 
ception of a brief time spent in Cham- 
berlain, N. D., during the wild and 
woolly days, when, as he says, the 
coyotes used to sing him to sleep, and 
also a year and a half in New York 
City, where he continued his art stud- 
ies. Leaving New York he returned 
to Iowa to become the cartoonist of 
the Sioux City Journal. 

On the Journal he has made the power 
of his pen felt in municipal campaigns, 
and his drawings have been a great factor 
in his paper’s fight on different state 
issues. His cartoons on national subjects 
have been widely reproduced. 


HERBERT PERRY OF THE SIOUX CITY 
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PUNCH HAVING FUN WITH THE POWERS 



J^ARTRIOOE. m LONDON PWCH 


FIVE KEELS TO NONE. 

The TJolted Powers : “Come outside. youDjr ’uo. we've prepared a nice little demonstration for yon.'* 
Montenein'o: “Ob. go away, you atiiy sailor-men; can’t you see I'm busy 7“ 



ANOTHER LONDON CARTOON ON THE BALKANS 387 



KESD m lONOCM SYST^DSX 


MRS. BUROI'B (TO HER MANY-HBADED SPOUSE) ; "I AM PROUD OP YOU. MY BRAVE, IN- 
TREPID DARLINGS, BUT DO BE CAREFUL ! HE IS LOOKING SO UNPLEASANT!!" 

MR. EUROPE: "NOW PRAY, DEAREST, DON’T GO AND UNNERVE US JUST AS WE ABB 

ABOUT TO PLAY (AUEM!) A MAN’S BART, AND ENGAGE IN DEADLY COMBAT I" 
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DEFYING THE POWERS’ LIGHTNING 



THE UF TO DATE AJAX. 




N ewspaper editors, as a rule, are very 
wise men, but now and then an editor 
falls down, and the jolt exposes to the 
ignorant that even an editor can err. A real 
good, up-to-date editor will never admit that 
he does not know everything to tie known 
about any particular business, profession or 
mechanical task, and this fact makes them fall 
all the harder when they do trip up. 

The men in the art department of an eastern 
paper, as well as the engravers, are still telling 
about this big exposure made by a bright 
editor on their paper. 

This young editor had been picked from the 
ranks, and in the eyes of the big boss he was 
making good. He was of the “live wire” type 
that believes in hurdling over desks and waste 
baskets when the chief is in the editorial room, 
in shrieking orders to a flock of reporters 
while taking a news item over the phone. The 
best thing of all about this young man was that 
he knew all about everything, and if you told 
him about a murder that had just happened he 
would convince you that his reporters were 
already on the way to the office with the story. 

One day this young editor landed a good 
story and he had it all but the pictures. He 
wanted a picture of the man in the case, but 
his men could not find one. Then someone 
remembered that the office morgue, or room 
where the cuts of the pictures are stored, had 
a picture of another citizen who resembled the 
man in the story, the one flaw being that the 
double had a full set of whiskers, while the 
man in the story had a pointed beard. 

Did that bother the bright young editor? It 
did not. He sent for the cut, looked at the en- 
graved whiskers, and then sent the cut and an 
office boy to the engraving room with this 
note : 

“Engraving room — Please remove the broad 
whiskers from this cut and insert pointed 
beard so that we can use in next edition. 
Rush it.” * * • 

B ut young editors are not the only ones 
to expose themselves. In Boston Mr. 
Hearst had a newspaper expert imported 
from New York to whip the Boston paper into 
the proper shade of color. The Hearst paper 
ran a pink front page on its sporting edition. 
A story broke in time for the sporting edition 
and the New York man wanted it on the front 
page and he wanted a picture with it. The art 
department fished out an old cut showing the 
man in the stoiy, but in the cut his mustache 
was black and time had changed that mustache 
to_ white. The New York man was a quick 
thinker. The cut was rushed to the en^ravin^ 


room and the black mustache was cut away. 

This left a hole in the cut and that hole would, 
of course, allow the cut to print with a white 
mustache. 

The New York man was proud of his head- 
work and he smiled until the pink edition came 
upstairs. Then he howled with rage and 

phoned for the head of the art department. 

"Stop the presses,” he shouted. “I told you 
I wanted this man’s mustache to appear white 
in the paper and here he is with a pink 
mustache.” 

And the funny part is that it took twenty 
minutes of careful explanatios to prove to him 
that you couldn't print white whiskers on pink 

paper. * * * 

G OV. PENNYPACKER of Pennsylvania 

was the man who wanted to put the ban 
on cartoons and cartoonists. He did not 
like the cartoons drawn by Nelan. who did not 
spare the then governor, and before the end 
came Pennypacker and the Philadelphia North 
.American were in a bitter war. 

This story is of one incident of this war. It 
seems that a Philadelphia photographer had 
secured a new photograph of Pennypacker and 
in the course of business sent the picture to 
the different newspaper offices. At the time 
the photograph reached the North American 
the editors were looking over some photo- 
graphs from a New York news service, and 
in this collection was one of some rajah or 
geekwar of some suburb in India. And as the 
editors looked they noted that, with the excep- 
tion of the five-story pagoda lid on the top of 
the geckwar's head, he was a fair “ringer” for 
Pennypacker. 

The next morning the North .American 
printed a picture of the Geekwar and his 
pagoda hat, rings in ears and frilled collar, and 
under it ran the caption. "Latest Picture of 
Gov. Pennypacker, taken by Blank.” Then 
came the uproar from the governor’s office and 
from the photographer, and an immediate 
apolo^ was made by the editors of the North 
American. They agreed to correct the horri- 
ble error, and so next morning side by side 
ran two three-column-wide pictures, one of 
Gov. Pennypacker and the other of the 
Geekwar of Rumdub. and a note of explana- 
tion saying that a mistake had been made in 
labeling the Geekwar as Gov. Pennypacker. and 
now both cuts were being run so that the pub- 
lic could see just how much the two looked 
alike and therefore realize how easy it was to 
make a mistake of this kind. 

Then the editors chuckled again. 

r 
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THE MILITANT SUFFRAGETTE 


'OME AINT WHAT IT USED TO BEI 
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T he case of Mrs. Pankhurst, the trial of 
this leader of the militants, her convic- 
tion. her short term in prison and finally 
her release as a makeshift ’“ticket of leave" 
prisoner, have divided the question of suf- 
frage into several important parts. 

Criticism of the English government has 
followed, the question as to the militants' 
ability to lend assistance or do damage to 
the cause is being discussed, and the 
women in this country become concerned 
when editors attempt to point out that the 
outbreaks in England have done serious 
harm to the movement here. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer styles the 
Pankhurst case "England’s Disgrace” and 
places the blame for the disgrace at the 
doors of the government. The Inquirer 
says: 

“The disgrace of England does not lie 
in the everything-but-murder crimes that 
her militant suffragettes are committing. It 
lies in the abominably weak and contempt- 
ible government that actually fosters crime 
by its action in releasing from prison every 
woman criminal who refuses to eat. The 
government of England, as it exists today, 
IS a howling farce.” 

The Rochester Herald, looking upon the 
militants as organized "brawlers.” says: 
"Instead of dignifying the performances 




of these half-mad and altogether vicious 
folk by regarding them as violent extremes 
of political fanaticism, the courts from the 
first should have treated them as other riot- 
ers and brawlers are treated. They should 
have been sent to jail; if they refused to 
eat they should have been permitted to 
starve.” 

The Pittsburgh Dispatch declares that 
Mrs. Pankhurst is insane and maintains 
that she should be confined as a dangerous 
lunatic. The Dispatch prints this: 

"The inference is plain. If Mrs. Pank- 
hurst is insane, as we believe her to be, she 
should be confined as a dangerous lunatic. 
Moreover, her followers, when they com- 
mit overt acts of similar character, should 
receive the same treatment,” 

The suffragettes are not without their de- 
fenders, the Chicago American speaking 
for them as follows: 

"Every Englishman and every American 
is the descendant of men who made for men 
the very fight that Mrs. Pankhurst is now 
making for women. Americans refused to 
obey the laws of King George because 
American men were not allowed to share 
in making those laws. Mrs. Pankhurst 
simply says that women under this King 
George should not consent to be bound by 
laws that women have no share in making.” 
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I DO 'OPE SHE'LL EATI 
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"The crash of the broken shop 
windows in London has been heard 
across the Atlantic, with disastrous 
results. Feminist methods here, it 
is true, bear no resemblance to 
militant violence in England. But 
is tbe tacit disavowal and repudia- 
tion of the Pankhurst propaganda 
enough in the light of the Amer- 
ican messages of sympathy and 
remonstrance in the matter of 
hunger strikes? The sudden 
growth of sentiment hostile to 
equal suffrage in localities where 
it has hitherto received a certain 
degree of popular support has a 
significance which leaders of the 
cause must recognize.” 

Speaking with some degree of 
authority, having gone through a 
suffrage campaign, the Sacramento 
Bee says: 

"If the women of California had 
pursued the tactics used by these 
British women, they never would 
have been granted the suffrage. 
They won in this state because 
they did not run amuck; because 
they did not forget their woman- 
hood.” 


The Indianapolis News confesses 
that the case of the militants is a 
difficult one to understand. The News 
makes this point; 

"The most of these women, accord- 
ing to trustworthy account, accord- 
ing, in fact, to the admission of their 
opponents, are not termagants or 
crude, undisciplined or ignorant crea- 
tures, knowing no other way than 
force to gain their ends. They arc 
not coarse or masculine or Amazo- 
nian in looks or manner. On the 
contrary, they are known to the com- 
munities in which they have spent 
their lives as women of refined and 
gentle manners. . . . For such women 
not only to enter upon a campaign of 
violence, but to persist in it and to 
risk jail for it, with voluntary starva- 
tion facing them there, means a des- 
perate earnestness and a spirit of de- 
votion to a cause that, however mis- 
guided they are, arouses a degree of 
admiration.” 

As to the effect in America the New 
York World traces the sudden growth 
of hostile sentiment to the actions of 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her English fol- 
lowers. The World prints the fol- 
lowing: 
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EQUALfRIOBTS 
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The Louisville Post at- 
tempts to prove that the 
women do not want the 
ballot. The Post says: 

"In England the woman 
suffragists claim the sup- 
port of 400,000 women out 
of a possible 13.400,000. 

"Our National Woman 
Suffrage Association claims 
that three million women 
are ‘sympathetically allied’ 
with the movement There 
are twenty-three million 
women in America of vot- 
ing age. 

"Thomas A. Hanley, ad- 
dressing the committee of 
the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. considering the con- 
stitutional amendment, said 
there are 354 towns and 
cities in Massachusetts 
where women may vote. 

"Last year 110 woman 
voted in 159; in 80 less 
than 10 voted. In only 50 
towns did as many as 50 
women vote. 
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"In Boston, where the 
census shows 217,888 are of 
voting age, 4,939 voted last 
year. In 321 towns only 5.6 
per cent of the women reg- 
istered and only 1.4 per cent 
voted. 

‘Tn the words of the 
‘Remonstrance’ the anti- 
suffrage organ of Boston, 
’why thrust the ballot on 
women ?’ ’’ 

Touching on the plan of 
the authorities to keep Mrs. 
Pankhurst held in tight 
check the Baltimore Amer- 
ican says in part: 

“This kind of action sa- 
vors of the pettiest animos- 
ity, and if conditions in 
England permit forms of 
rank persecution they should 
be reformed. All kinds of 
ancient actions are being re- 
sorted to in order to punish 
the leader of the female 
revolutionists, and as she is 
not financially able to cope 
with the forces of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, her crushing 
mav be effected. 

■'But to the outside world 
all this will have demoraliz- 
ing effect and discount re- 
spect for law more than do 
the acts of the intemperate 
suffragettes.’’ 

The Columbus Dispatch 

would have the militants 
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pause long enough to hold 
counsel and if possible satisfy 
themselves as to the best way 
to go about securing suffrage. 
The Dispatch in its editorul 
asks; 

"If the women of England 
have wrongs as great as al- 
leged, why, instead of all this 
violence, do they not write 
them down in terms to be 
understood by everybody and 
scatter the information far and 
wide I A campaign of publicity 
would excite sympathy where 
that of violence only arouses 
opposition or indifference.” 

The Cincinnati Times Star 
says: 

"Having won her hunger 
strike, Mrs. Pankhurst is free, 
but on probation. She must 
abstain from committing fur- 
ther acts of violence, under 
penalty of being locked up. 
But if locked up she would un- 
doubtedly again resort to the 
hunger strike. The English 
law seems to be chasing its 
own tail." 

The Fort Worth Telegram 
says; 

"The advocates of equal 
suffrage in the United States 
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keep reminding the unin- 
itiated that there is a sharp 
difference between a suffra- 
gette and a suffragist. The 
explanation should be will- 
ingly accepted in this coun- 
try, and public gratitude be 
expressed for the variation 
in kind and quality of mili- 
tancy. London cables of re- 
cent date, following the de- 
struction by fire of a fine 
country mansion, the club- 
houses at a fashionable re- 
sort, golf link buildings, and 
so on. ^ive this account of 
an official visit of inquiry, 
less politely called a raid on 
militant suffragette head- 
quarters: 

“ ‘The articles found in the 
militant suffragette arsenal 
in the Kensington district of 
London, consisting of tele- 
graph wire cutting apparatus, 
bottles of corrosive fluid, 
hammers, flints, tools for 
breaking windows, false 
identification plates for au- 
tomobiles, ropes and pole 
climbers as well as paraffin, 
cotton wool, rape oil, fire 
lighters, cgndles, etp., found 
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"RUTHLESS RHYMES” FOR MARTIAL MILITANTS 



Muriel shot at the British Premier 
But the bullet only grazed his ear. 

“Pshaw!” sneered the militants. “What a lemon!” 
**She*ll never help get Votes For Women!” 


FBOM THE CLEVER SERIES BEING DRAWN BY MR. HARDING 
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VOTES FOB WOMEN 


in the gripsack alleged to have been 
dropped by Olive Hocken on the Roeh- 
ampton golf links, were prominently dis- 
played in court.” Counsel for the treas- 
ury described Miss Hocken's studio in 
Campden Hill Gardens, Kensington, as 
a “depot where people foregathered, 
armed and prepared for any particular 
marauding outrage on hand, with the 
full knowledge and connivance of the 
accused." Among Miss Hocken’s corre- 
spondence, he added, was a letter from 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, the militant 
suffragette leader, openly inciting her 
followers to acts of lawlessness and out- 
rages.’ 

”So far as we have heard, even in the 
most militant suffragist arsenals in the 
United States, nothing has been found 
more dangerous than hatpins, gonfalons, 
mottoes, bloomers, walking boots, col- 
lege diplomas, men’s saddles, military 
maps and miscellaneous camp equip- 
ment. 

“Yes, there is a sharp difference be- 
tween an American advocate of equal 
suffrage and an English militant suftra- 
gette; and may all the kindly fates con- 
tinue to guard the distinction." 
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This U the sixth of Mr. WIIIUduiod's series of short 
articles denlioR In an Intimate manner with the artists 
who blued the way for the American cartoonists of today. 


F rom grocery clerk to one of the 
most influential cartoonists in 
America is the condensed story of the 
life of Charles Nclan. 

Born in Akron, Ohio, Charles Nelan 
went through the usual course of 
schooling and then, able to read and 
write, went to work for a grocer at a 
small but sure salary. It is said that 
he spent most of the salary and much 
of the grocer’s time in making sketches 
of the customers who patronized the 
store. And it was this early work with 
the pencil that gave birth to his am- 
bition to become an artist. 

Confident that he could draw, the 
young man saved enough money to 
take him to New York, and as soon as 
he set foot in that city he asked the 
first person he met to direct him to the 
National Academy of Design. There 
he was enrolled as a student. He 
proved such an apt pupil that at the 
end of the first year he was awarded 
the Elliot medal. 

The end of his first year in New 
York found him without money and he 
was forced to return to his parents' 
home in Akron. His father objected to 
his continuing his art studies and in- 
sisted that the young man return to 
the grocery wagon. For the following 
six years young Nelan worked as a 
grocer’s assistant, but all of this time 
he was saving his money and was mak- 
ing a close study of human nature. In 
after years he said that the many odd 
characters he had met while a grocer’s 
clerk aided him in his work as a car- 
toonist. 

After his six long years in the gro- 
cery Nelan was able to return to the 
art field and he went to Cleveland, 
where he obtained a position on the 
Cleveland Press. This was in 1888- 


While in Cleveland he was offered the 
opportunity to draw cartoons for the 
Scripps-McRae chain of newspapers 
and in this way he won fame in the 
middle west. 

In 1897 Nelan was called to New 
York to take the place of Charles G. 
Bush, who was leaving the Herald to 
go to the World. It was on the Herald 
that Nelan began to make his big hits. 

He was a new man on the Herald 
when the war with Spain broke out and 
the many stirring days that preceded 
the declaration of war gave him his op- 
portunity. A book of his Spanish war 
cartoons was published and enjoyed a 
large sale. 

Following this the Philadelphia 
North American offered him a splen- 
did inducement to go to the city of 
brotherly love and he accepted the 
offer. This was in the fall of 1900. 

Factional politics in the state of 
Pennsylvania was boiling over at the 
time and Nelan flung himself into the 
turmoil with great energy. From that 
time on until the spring of 1904 there 
was not an issue of the North Amer- 
ican without a cartoon by Nelan. 

Nelan was especially fond of draw- 
ing the character Uncle Sam. He had 
studied this character until be re- 
garded one of his drawings of Uncle 
Sam as one of his best pieces. The 
same might be said of the attention he 
devoted to the characters John Bull 
and the G. O. P. elephant. 

Nelan’s associates in the North 
American office remember him as a 
kind, gentle, big hearted man with 
none of the disagreeable eccentricities 
.so often found attached to a genius. 
He was charitable in his judgment and 
upright in his personal relations, called 
no man his enemy and tried always to 
help others. 

He died, after a short illness, at Clay 
Springs, Ga., December 7, 1904. 
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WHEN MOTHER CAME HOME. 
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THE LATE SUNDAY DINNER. 
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THE RECOGNITION OF CHINA 
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M any happy cartoons followed the an- 
nouncement of the administration that 
formal diplomatic relations would be 
resumed with China. Discussing the recogni- 
tion of the new republic of China the Los 
Angles Express had this to say: 

‘The great mass of liberty-loving Amer- 
icans have not been to any degree in sympa- 
thy with the stupendous folly and injustice of 
withholding recognition of a new-born republic 
in the hope of forcing its officials to negotiate 
a mortgage of the country's future to foreign 
bond holders. 

"With the overthrow of the party of spe- 
cial privilege last November went the hopes 
of organized wealth to employ the machinery 
of free government to enrich foreign exploiters 
in China. The full recognition of the Chinese 
republic is more in harmony with the Amer- 
ican sentiment and tradition." 

It was hoped that Great Britain would fol- 
low the example set by the United States, but 
the sudden withdrawal of the American gov- 
ernment as an underwriter of the six-power 
loan offended the diplomatic sense of some of 
the foreign nations. The Indianapolis News 
touches on this as follows: 

“Speaking in behalf of the foreign office 
Francis Dyke Acland informed the house of 
commons that the British government has no 
intention of following the lead of the United 
States. It was explained that at the time the 
present government was established in China 


the powers exchanged views, and it was agreed 
that they should act in concert in recognizing 
the republic only on the formal confirmation 
by the republic of the ‘rights resulting from 
the treaties and established usage enjoyed by 
British subjects.’ The British government, 
Acland said still adheres to this view. So do 
the other powers. It would be contrary to the 
established spirit of the loan agreement. Or, 
in other words, until the republic of China 
makes everything as comfortable for Eng- 
land in her ‘sphere of influence' as it was in 
the days of the baby emperor there is to be 
no recognition.” 

The New York Press, commenting on the 
excuse given by the Powers for holding back 
their recognition, says: 

"Some of the great Powers threaten that 
they wijl not follow the United States in 
recognizing the new Chinese government. The 
excuse they give for holding back their recog- 
nition is that the republic is not stable enough. 

“But it will not grow more suble with 
European land grabbers and money sharks try- 
ing to shake it down for their own selfish pur- 
poses. It will grow more stable when the 
United States has taken a step to give the 
Oriental republic better standing, domestic and 
international. And others will not be far be- 
hind this country in such action. Then we 
guess the Powers now dissenting from recog- 
nition will think better of it. Indeed, we are 
sure they will. They will not wish to run the 
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CHINA— "I SAW YOU ALLEE TIME.' 
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last days. When the end came he 
changed camps, but no one be- 
lieves that he changed his opin- 
ions. Furthermore, it is known 
that he is a man of ambition, as 
well as an astute politician. That 
he will be inclined to relinquish 
any part of the power he now pos- 
sesses is not believed by those who 
know him best" 

Touching on the financial 
conditions in China the Port- 
land. Ore.. Telegram says of the 
proposed Chinese loan: 

“There was a great deal about 
this whole matter that was 
neither so explicit nor reliable, 
but the evidence by which those 
not directly in the game can 
judge tends to show that witli 
the big international banking 
combine broken up, and the 
Chinese republic strengthened 
by recognition of fir,«t class 
powers, China will he able to 
get into the market and get the 
money needed without agreeing 
to the conditions which will in- 
terfere with Chinese manage- 
ment of Chinese affairs. If that 
shall prove to be the result, this 
newest of old governments will 
be more than ever indebted to 
the United Stales.” 


risk of "getting left,” as con- 
cerns their own interests, in 
the readjustment of Chinese 
affairs and the unfolding of 
fresh opportunities that will 
come with the restoration of 
an uplifting national .spirit to 
China, so long sinking under 
corruption and anarchy. The 
United States, Repulilic of tiic 
West, docs well to lead the 
way with the first aid to the 
re^blic of the East.” 

_ Discussing the problems fac- 
ing the new parliament of 
^ina the Cincinnati Times- 
Star says in part : 

"But it is the impending con- 
flict at home that possesses the 
greatest danger. That the new 
national legislature and the pro- 
visional president. Yuan Shih- 
Kai, are not in complete har- 
mony is an open secret. Yuan 
himself, although at the head 
of a republiran government, is 
not a republican, and can have 
small sympathy with republican 
ideas and ideals. He was the 
.staff ujion which the tottering 
Manchu monarchy leaned in its 
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THE KIUT18H TORTOISE AND THE FOREIGN HARES 
Jobo Bull : “My dear Seely, tbla doeao't look much like ‘cballenglng the aupremacy of the air* !— 
Seem to bare got ratber the wrong coatume, wbat?!T* 

Col. Seely ; “Well, not very apeedy. perhaps, dear boy. but it's the only animal we could think of 
that baa such delightful, ready-made protection against aerial attack ! !'* 



I N HER ARTICLE, “Cartoons of L’n^lc 
Sam,” printed in this month's issue. Mrs. 
D. Harry Hammer asserts that a his- 
tory of the nation could be written in years 
to come from no data other than a collec- 
tion of cartoons, and. to the persons who 
have already learned the worth of the 
drawings of the cartoonists of the country, 
the picture editorials of the past month arc 
most convincing proof of the truth of her 
assertion. 

Take, for instance, the cartoons touching 
on the peace pact entered into by Secretary 
of State Bryan and Speaker of the House 
Champ Clark. One needs no printed ex- 
planations to tell him that Bryan and Clark 
were political enemies, that Bryan was will- 
ing to make peace but Clark was sulking, 
that the two finally agreed to bury the 
hatchet for the good of the party and that 
each knows just where that hatchet is 
buried. 

* * « 

I T WOC'l.D take pages of printed mat- 
ter in the record to tell one in the 
years to come that President Wilson 
went into the White House armed with 
a club designed to shatter all the hereto- 
fore carefully handled precedents and of 
how he swung this club, hut the cartoons 
of the past month tell all this and the pic- 
tures make an impression far more last- 
ing than would page after page of dry 
printed records of the doings of this 
President. 

The historian might record that this 
President rode a bicycle and the public 
would read of this and then forget it. but 
the cartoonists have fixed Mr. Wilson on 
his wheel and in future years he wiji be 
remembered as the democratic president 
who delighted in pedaling his way about. 
It will be recorded that Mr. Wilson shat- 
tered a precedent by jumping into a taxi- 
cab and being driven to the Capitol to stand 
before Congress and read his message to 
the law makers, but the followers of car- 
toons w'ill always see him as a tall, thin 
schoolmaster teaching the lesson to a room 
full of congressmen, or the cartoon of two 
pieces, showing first a reading clerk dron- 
ing a message to three or four sleepy law 
makers and the other showing a packed hall 
of representatives with law makers sitting 
alert while the President reads his words 
to them will make them realize far more 
than reams of editorials just how much it 
meant to the country when the President 
shattered that particular precedent. 


Mrs. Hammer is right. .A history could 
be written from the cartoons and the his- 
tory that you will learn from the cartoons 
will never leave you hazy on any point or 
issue. 

• * • 

T he month just passed was a fruit- 
ful one for the cartoonists, and, as 
has been said before, the year and, in 
fact, several years to come promise to 
make the study of cartoons an educating, 
interesting and delightful pastime. From 
the beginning President Wilson gave evi- 
dences of being excellent material for the 
newspaper artists and he has been living 
up to his early promises. 

Then the attempt of California to bar 
the Japanese has been a popular subject 
and will be for some time to come; the 
direct election of senators was fully cov- 
ered; the militant suffragettes in England 
are ever at work; the recognition of China 
is still good material; Mexico has its little 
clusters of revolutionists always ready to 
bubble over and tumble another president 
from the lid holding down the turmoil; the 
war in the Balkans must be kept up with. 
Mayor Gaynor is waging war on the "ani- 
mal dancers,” and when he is through with 
them may be depended upon for a new fea- 
ture, and, all in all. there is little time left 
for the stock cartoons on weather, crops, 
golf and baseball, and the children. 

* * • 

D uring the month the English suf- 
fragettes vied with California in hold- 
ing the attention of the cartoonists. 
As a rule, the cartoonists, who up to this 
time have been friendly toward the move- 
ment for "votes for women” turned on the 
leaders of the cause and the actions of Mrs. 
Pankhurst and her followers drew forth 
bitter cartoons. As, it is admitted, the car- 
toonists arc the weather vane of popular 
opinion, the suffragettes must know that 
the actions of the militants have done se- 
rious damage to the movement. 

The cartoons on the Japanese question in 
California were impartial, the cartoonists 
generally treating the subject in a humor- 
ous manner. Few. however, were found in 
support of California’s attitude, while there 
were quite a number severely criticising 
the governor and law makers of the west- 
ern state for its attempt to mix the country 
up into an unpleasant dispute with a 
friendly nation. 
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T he ratification of the 
constitutional amend- 
ment, providing for the 
direct election of United States 
senators by the people, is 
hailed by the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch as the triumph of 
another popular reform. The 
Post Dispatch says: 

"The triumph of none of the 
popular reforms that have fol- 
lowed one another with almost 
bewildering rapidity in recent 
years has given the Post Dis- 
patch more satisfaction than 
that of the direct election of 
senators, for whose approval 
Connecticut became the 36th 
and last state on Tuesday. 

“It is a change to whose ad- 
vocacy the Post Dispatch has 
devoted many years. The 
transformation of the United 
States senate into a body re- 
sponsible to public sentiment, 
will now be accomplished. 
I.egislators will be chosen to 
serve the people’s interests 
rather than the selfish inter- 
ests. An incentive to corrup- 
tion at state capitols is re- 
moved." 

The Los Angeles Express, 
styling it "a great step for- 
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ward” makes this comment: 

"'Hereafter a United 
States senator will simply be 
a congressman elected in ad- 
vance for three consecutive 
terms,’ declares the Omaha 
World Herald. 

"Well, suppose he is. That 
won’t hurt him a bit and 
maybe it will help the coun- 
try. Legislative business will 
no longer be held pp while 
the representatives of the 
people are whipped into sup- 
port of senatorial candidates. 
There will be no bribery of 
legislators to create trust- 
controlled United States sen- 
ators. The senate will rep- 
resent the electorate for the 
first time in the history of 
the republic. 

“The people will make mis- 
takes. The people will also 
possess the power to correct 
their mistakes and even 
profit by them at times. The 
transformation of the senate 
into an elective body will be 
t h e greatest triumph of 
Democracy recorded since 
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human slavery yielded to the 
power of an awakened national 
conscience." 

The San Francisco Chronicle, 
on the other h.'ind, cannot see a 
triumph, and points out the pos- 
sibilities for evil as follows: 

"The popular election of 
United States senators will in- 
evitably be followed by a demand 
for direct election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President and the 
abandonment of the present Elec- 
toral College system. And that 
move will be supplemented later 
on by the practical obliteration 
of state lines and the substitu- 
tion, in place of our present sec- 
tional representative system, of 
that of the rule of the majority. 
The far reaching consequences 
of such a change can hardly be 
imagined. Majorities pay little 
heed to the question of general 
development, and arc not con- 
siderate of the fortunes of min- 
orities. If the population living 
in the well-settled regions be- 
tween the Mississippi and the 
Atlantic seaboard felt that the 
pursuit of a certain policy would 
advance their interests, they 
would adhere to it and pay no 
regard to what effect it would 
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have on less populous sections 
of the Union. The great in- 
dustries already firmly estab- 
lished in that section of the 
Union would, under a system 
dependent absolutely on ma- 
jority rule, intrench themselves 
so completely that no other 
part of the Union would be af- 
forded an opportunity for de- 
velopment. The possibilities 
are numerous, but we shall have 
to face them, for the people are 
bent on pursuing a course the 
unwisdom of which they will 
not be likely to perceive until 
too late to correct the evils it 
may entail.” 

Speculating on the future the 
Cincinnati Post says: 

“If it will be a good little 
Senate the people may let it 
live. But if it gets in the way 
of the onward march of the 
.\mcrican nation toward social 
justice and the square deal, the 
chances are that it will be treat- 
ed as our English cousins have 
treated their House of Lords or 
abolished altogether.” 
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SAID THE CAT TO THE CAKABY 


P OLITICIANS of all parties are inter- 
ested in the future of the Progressive 
party. The Rochester Herald says: 
“He who hghts and runs has the best 
chance, it is averred, to fight again. But 
the trouble with the Bull Moose army ap- 
pears to be that it has no stomach for 
either running or fighting. Its inclination 
is to slip out of sight and pretend it never 
enlisted. The returns from the spring elec- 
tions show that about ten percent only of 
the mighty host of third party men are still 

in the ranks If this continues, the 

third party will hardly be strong enough 
in 1916 to afford the colonel the necessary 
material for a righteous dicker with the 
bosses.” 

Commenting on the Third Party in Con- 
gress the New York Tribune says: 

“It will be an uphill task for the Pro- 
essives in the House to hold together, 
they maintain their identity and impress 
upon the country their capacity for united 
action it will be because they enjoy a lead- 
ership far superior to that of most of the 
fleeting third party organizations which 
have preceded theirs.” 

The Washington Star calls attention to 
the financial end of the campaign and asks 
where is the money coming from that will 
be needed to hold intact the organization. 
The Star says: 


“They are facing a money problem, of 
large dimensions. They were not paupers 
last year, but it is probably true that at 
times they were a little skimped. Now their 
needs are, and for four years will continue, 
very great. Political organizations in a 
country of this size call for a heavy outlay 
in an entirely legitimate way. Club work, 
literature, hall rents, traveling expenses, 
all mount up to a big figure.” 

In an editorial commenting on the slump 
in the Progressive vote the Wheeling Intel- 
ligencer says: 

“Undoubtedly the very large majority of 
the Republicans who supported Roosevelt 
in 1912 did so sirnply as a protest against 
Mr. Taft, or against some specific condi- 
tion of which they complained. Few of 
them seriously contemplated leaving the 
Republican party permanently. Most of 
them are willing now to re-affirm their 
allegiance to the Republican party and will 
do so at the earliest reasonable opportu- 
nity.” 

The Wheeling Register says: 

“Whatever may be the ultimate fate of 
the Bull Moose part]r, it is apparent that 
its leaders are optimistic and determined, 
and that it will at least prove a political 
factor which neither of the old parties can 
afford to ignore during the campaigns of 
the next few years.” 
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C OMMENTING on the 
agreement of Colonel 
Bryan and Champ Clark 
to work together in the ranks 
of the Democratic party, the 
New V'ork Globe says: 

‘Tn the present exchange of 
statements it is Mr. Clark who 
makes the better appearance. 
He sulks and nurses his wound 
and proclaims his unseliishness. 
to be sure, and these things fail 
to please, but Mr. Clark’s fail- 
ure to please is sincere. Mr. 
Clark’s statement is a genuine 
likeness of Mr. Clark. Mr. 
Bryan’s statement, manlier than 
ilr. Clark’s in tone, has the de- 
fect of insincerity. He may 
mean what he says, but how 
can he, if he meant what he 
said last July? 

“The episode is worth a lit- 
tle notice, because it bcips to 
remind the public what Mr. 
Clark is like, and because it is 
impossible to judge the new ad- 
ministration with fairness un- 
less one remembers what ob- 
stacles arc in its way. Nfr. Clark 
is one of these obstacles. He 
is not a serious statesman. If 
the speakership were as impor- 
tant a post as it was a few 
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years ago. when Mr. Cannon 
was at his zenith, .Mr. Clark 
would be a very important ob- 
stacle.” 

The Pittsburgh Dispatch feels 
that there was something lack- 
ing in the reconciliation and in- 
cludes the following at the end 
of its editorial: 

“If the Bryan certificate of 
goodncs.s, cleanness and pro- 
grcssivencss does not expire be- 
fore 1916 it ought to be worth 
something to Mr. Clark as an 
insurance policy against future 
injustice. That being the case, 
it might have been received 
with a more gracious spirit. As 
it is the harmony statements 
seem more inspired by party 
exigencies than by mutual love 
and affection.” 

The following paragraphs are 
taken from the Omaha World- 
Herald's long editorial on "The 
Buried Hatchet”: 

“William J. Bryan of Ne- 
braska and Champ Clark of 
Missouri have kissed and made 
up. They have broken bread to- 
gether, ‘exchanged jokes and 
had a good time,' at Wash- 
ington. 

"Mr, Bryan says that he al- 
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ways has regarded, and does 
now regard, Mr. Clark ‘as a 
good, clean, progressive Demo- 
crat’; that he never meant, at 
Baltimore, ‘to charge him with 
being in sympathy with the re- 
actionary forces,’ and that he 
did not intend ‘to reflect upon 
either his personal or political 
integrity.’ 

“And Mr. Clark replies that, 
while it is beyond Mr. Bryan’s 
power to correct the injustice 
done him, he has done what he 
could to remove the injurious 
impressions created by his Bal- 
timore speeches. And, there- 
fore, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives feels that he 
and the Secretary of State ‘can 
all the better co-operate for the 
good of the administration,’ and 
closes the touching little per- 
formance with these worthy 
words: 

" ‘I can only repeat what I 
have publicly declared time after 
time again, that all personal or 
selfish considerations must give 
way to the duty that all demo- 
crats owe to our party and to 
our country.’ 

“All’s well that ends well. 
Mr. Bryan never had a more 
tireless supporter during all his 
three campaigns for the presi- 
dency than was Champ Clark. 
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and they were friends together 
before Mr. Bryan became a 
presidential candidate. They 
continued to be friends untU 
Mr. Clark himself became a can- 
didate and Mr. Bryan was in- 
structed by a direct primary 
mandate of the democrats of 
Nebraska to support him at 
Baltimore. Mr. Bryan refused 
to carry out those instructions 
and the friendship of long years 
was broken into little pieces." 

“Had Mr. Bryan carried out 
his instructions at Baltimore 
Champ Clark would have been 
nominated, without doubt. But 
it is open to question whether 
the nomination would have 
been equivalent to an election, 
under the circumstances. . . . 
As it is, he is still a young and 
vigorous old man, he is still 
speaker of the house, and he re- 
tains, unimpaired, his hold upon 
the confidence and respect of 
millions of citizens. He has 
moreover, the sympathy of many 
who can understand his emo- 
tions when the cup of victory 
was dashed from his lips at Bal- 
timore, and his capacity and op- 
portunity for useful service were 
never so great as today. 

“One such service he has just 
performed. In the sight of all 
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men he has buried a hatchet 
stained with his own blood and 
matted ftray locks, and sum- 
moned ail good democrats to 
stand together for their party 
and their country. He has per- 
formed as he preaches — and the 
effect of his words and example 
should make powerfully for the 
solidarity and the efficiency of 
the party he loves and so long 
has honored." 

The St. Louis Times sees in 
the love feast the birth of the 
Clark boom for 1916. The 
Times says; 

"The speaker of the house, 
aided by Mr. Bryan, practically 
announced his candidacy for the 
1916 nomination in certain ex- 
changes which were made yes- 
terday at the National Capital. 
The developments will be 
worth following. 

"Mr. Bryan has now very 
frankly apologized to Mr. Clark, 
and publicly, in a written docu- 
ment, has put his unreserved 
approval upon the Clark brand 
of progressivism. The Speaker, 
having had a majority of the 
delegates at Baltimore, there- 
fore has a first claim on the 
1916 nomination, Mr. Bryan 
having fixed the platform of 
1912 so that Mr. Wilson cannot 
he a candidate for renomination 
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without repudiating that docu- 
ment. Altogether, with Mr. 
Bryan’s assistance at various 
points. Speaker Clark has al- 
most announced his candidacy 
for 1916.” 

The Lewiston Journal is an- 
other paper to await future de- 
velopments. The Journal be- 
gins its editorial: 

"The agreement of Colonel 
Bryan and Champ Clark to dis- 
agree and work together is a 
piece of politics the result of 
which will be regarded with in- 
terest." The end of the Journal 
editorial is: "The lamb that 

lies down with the lion in im- 
plicit confidence that the lion 
has no appetite for mutton, 
generally wakes up as a masti- 
cated insider.” 

The Louisville Post says: 
"Carefully considering the 
statements given out by Mr. 
Bryan, Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Clark, Speaker of the House, 
we cannot see that the situation 
has been improved. • • • • 

The letter of Mr. Clark is not 
conciliatory, nor is it creditable 
to the Speaker. 
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THE PEERLESS LEADER AND THE FEARLBBS8 SPEEDER 


T he new methods of the new president 
promise a fruitful four years for the 
cartoonists of the country. Some like 
his breaking of precedents, others do not. 
The Knoxville Journal and Tribune says: 
“President VVilson seems to have an am- 
bition to be known as a crusher of prece- 
dent. He begran by putting his foot down, 
both feet, it may be said, on the inaugura- 
tion ball. Then he gave it out that appli- 
cants for office should put in their pleas 
with the heads of departments and that 
they could see him, the President, only 
when he sent for them. Now comes an- 
other; instead of sending written messages 
to the two houses of congress, he will go 
in person and speak to them what he may 
have to say. He is the first president for 
over a hundred years, since the days of 
John Adams, to do that." 

Commenting on President Wilson's first 
visit to Congress the Atlanta Journal says: 
“He was impelled to part from a century 
old custom not by any fancy for breaking 
precedents but by a serious desire to be of 
direct and vital use in the great task now 
confronting the party in control of the 
government." 

The New York World in discussing the 
President's visit to the Capitol to consult 
with congressmen has this to say: 

“We cannot believe that President Wil- 
son was well advised in going to the Capi- 


tol to consult with the members of the 
Senate Finance Committee about the Un- 
derwood tariff bill. 

“The President of the United States 
cannot afford to take the chance of being 
publicly flouted by a Senator or a Repre- 
sentative. He cannot afford to take the 
chance of having his leadership publicly 
rebuked as private meddling. But this is 
what he does when he goes to the Capitol 
for conferences with members of Congress. 
.... It is proper enough for the Presi- 
dent to read his messages, if he prefers, but 
in the matter of consulting with Congress- 
men it is wiser to follow the beaten path of 
tradition. It is far safer to summon the 
Capitol to the White House than to carry 
the White House to the Capitol." 

Against this the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
has the following: 

“It is difficult to grasp the logic of those 
who. approving the President's personal de- 
livery of his message in the House of 
Representatives, criticise his going to the 
President's room at the Capitol to confer 
with Senators and Representatives, on the 
ground that by doing this he lowers his 
official dignity and subjects himself to re- 
buff and insult by members of Congress. 

“Surely a President can go to the Capitol 
of the country of which he is the chief 
executive without losing his dignity or sub- 
jecting himself to insult. Surely he can 
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occupy the room set aside for him 
in the Capitol without beinR flouted 
by members of Congress. Having 
the constitutional power of recom- 
mendation and veto the President 
is an important factor in legisla- 
tion Let us get rid of the 

notion that the President must be 
hedged about with ceremonial, 
rigid rules of etiquette and stiff 
conventionality. Let us break the 
crust of traditional formality which 
has long been thickening about the 
President until he is in danger of 
becoming merely an over-awing 
office, instead of a man in an office. 
No divinity should hedge him 
about." 

In its editorial. “A Study in 
Temperaments," the Atlanta Con- 
stution says in part; 

“But — and you can write the 
word with a capital ‘B’ — 

"Suppose the redoubtable Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had pursued this 
s.ime course! 

"Many of the politicians and 
newspapers that view Mr. Wilson’s 
attitude not only with indifference, 
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but with positive equanimity, would 
ring with protests against the 
wielding of the ‘big stick'; with 
warnings against ‘despotism,’ ‘czar- 
dom’ and ‘Caesardom.’ The very 
devil would be to pay generally I 

"Why is it not so in Mr. Wil- 
son’s case? Simply a matter of 
temperaments! Wilson is calm and 
mild mannered, and is not associ- 
ated in the popular mind with the 
paraphernalia of the ‘big stick.’ 
Theodore, on the other hand, is 
vociferous in speech and violent in 
action. His personality is insep- 
erably associated with dominance 
and with battle. 

"Democratic government is as 
much in danger from one man as 
the other, and in no danger at all 
from either. But because of the 
known temperaments of both the 
country accepts the actions of one 
with philosophic interest, while it 
would have ‘viewed with alarm' 
the same things if done by the 
otherl It is truly a curious study 
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in the psychology of the public 
mind.” 

Viewing the new President from 
another angle the Portland, Ore., 
Telegram has this to say: 

“ 'The President said.’ We read 
that now in the dispatches from 
Washington, instead of ‘one high 
in authority has given it out,' or 
‘it is stated in administration cir- 
cles,’ or, ‘a member of the Presi- 
dent’s official family has indicated' 
and much more to the same am- 
biguous effect It does not 

matter so much what the President 
said, but the significant fact is that 
he speaks for himself in straight- 
forward, American fashion; and 
thereby one of the most moss- 
grown traditions of the office has 
gone all to smash. To say the 
least, it is a refreshing innovation.” 

The New York Press, while not 
exactly stamping with approval 
Mr. Wilson’s visits to the Presi- 
dent’s room in the Capitol, refuses 
to see any danger. Part of its edi- 
torial follows: 

“Nevertheless, though it would 
seem a simpler, a more natural and 


perhaps even a more proper thing 
for a member or two or half a 
dozen members of Congress to go 
from the Capitol to the White 
House to hear the Chief Magis- 
trate’s views rather than for the 
President to go from the White 
House to the Capitol, we hope, we 
believe, that nobody in either 
House or Senate would so far for- 
get himself, as our friend, the 
World, fears, as to flout, not to 
speak of insult, the President of 
the United States, by word, ges- 
ture or intimation. We don’t think 
it is necessary that the President 
should trot down to the Capitol to 
consult Representatives or Sena- 
tors on ordinary matters. But we 
don't think that the World need 
be scared to death as to what is 
going to happen to the President, 
and the nation, from such visits.” 
The following is an opinion from 
across the northern border, the 
Toronto World saying: 

“President Wilson has evidently 
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thought long and deeply over hia 
policies and course of action. In 
November last he knew what great 
responsibility he had been called 
on to assume, and the measure of 
the pledge to which the Demo- 
cratic party was committed. The 
four months between his virtual 
election and his inauguration gave 
him the opportunity to review the 
whole situation, and the result is 
now being seen in a succession of 
acts which ignore later precedents, 
revive older precedents and create 
new precedents. Indeed, if the 
President continues as he has be- 
gun, and this in a man of his tem- 
per appears inevitable, Mr. Wil- 
son's term of office will open a new 
era in the history of the republic." 

The Boston Journal says: 

"President Wilson re-established 
close personal relations between 
the chief magistrate and the law- 
makers of the nation when he ap- 
peared before Congress to urge 
a prompt revision of the tariff on 
behalf of an overburdened public. 
His visit to the Capitol assumes 
far more significance when regard- 
ed in that light than when it is 
discussed as a violation of a prece- *' 
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SUCH A DIFFERENCE 
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dent of more than a hundred years, 
or as a revival of an early Ameri- 
can custom borrowed from the 
countries where monarchical fig- 
ureheads still make speeches from 
their royal thrones. ... It is 
no usurpation of legislative prerog- 
atives for the President to face 
Congress, as man to man, and in- 
terpret the will of the people and 
plead with the legislators to do 
their duty expeditiously, wisely 
and courageously that the country 
may gather the benefits of progres- 
sive legislation as soon as possible. 

“To our way of thinking, Mr. 
Wilson thoroughly justifies his 
action when he says that he is 'a 
human being trying to co-operate 
with other human beings in a com- 
mon service . . . and not a 

mere department of the govern- 
ment hailing Congress from an 
isolated island of jealous power.' 
Good; we are prepared to indorse 
a true progressive democracy 
which discards a precedent founded 
chiefly on convention. The spoken 
word is more potent than the writ- 
ten word, and the President 
knows it." 
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T he tariff question has been the one 
big topic tor the cartoonists during 
the days occupied by the democratic 
party in framing and discussing the revi- 
sion bill. The comment is interesting. 

The New York World likens the present 
time to "The Day of Judgment,” and in an 
editorial carrying this caption says among 
other things: 

“It is not protection that is to be re- 
moved from the tariff by Congress. It is 
monopoly. It is not an American sy.stem 
that is to be destroyed. It is privilege — 
an institution alien and monarchistic. 
. . . Legalized monopoly therefore comes 
to the bar in familiar company. Our 
privileged aristocracy of money is the larg- 
est, richest, laziest, silliest, that the world 
has ever known. The cost of living rises 
but the wages of millions of men and 
women are pitiably small. Representatives 
of the working people are jailed for public 
assemblage. An old evil of decadence ap- 
pears under the name of white slavery. 
There is a feverish popular unrest, waste, 
excess and violence. A lynching party 
headed by a demagogue, once President of 
the United States, wants to establish a one- 
man government upon the ruins of the Re- 
public. Too many Americans are in tur- 
moil and trouble. Too many of them are 
joy-riding and turkey-trotting. Is it not 
high time for judgment?” 

The Spokane Spokesman Review wants 
puick action on the tariff. In its editorial 
it says: 


“Congressional handling of the tariff in- 
evitably involves business in uncertainty 
and suspense. These consequences are not 
necessarily the fault of Congress, but its 
misfortune rather. All American industry 
is influenced by the tariff and to touch it 
is to touch the former. . . . Congress there- 
fore should push its work through with the 
utmost singleness and expedition attain- 
able. Business men and the people gener- 
ally should personally impress this view on 
all representatives and senators.” 

Discussing the free list the New York 
Press says: 

“But if the Democratic party makes good 
on its pledges it must free everything, the 
issue of local geography to the contrary 
notwithstanding." 

The Erie Daily Times editorial makes 
plain the attitude of that paper as follows: 
“The Times believes this second Wilson 
bill will lessen the volume of industry and 
reduce wages, but the sooner the suspense 
is relieved and the business interests and 
wage earners know where they are at the 
better. It will put the democratic party 
out of power as quickly as the first Wilson 
free trade bill did when that party was 
given a chance to put its theories into prac- 
tice twenty years ago." 

Admitting that the loss of revenue fol- 
lowing the reduction of the tariff can easily 
be replaced by the income tax, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat asks: 

“But how about the farmers and the 
planters whose interests are to be assailed? 
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The country saw the rising which 
took place among the farmers 
against President Taft’s foolish 
Canadian reciprocity project in 

1911, which, happily, was defeated, 
although by the votes of the Cana- 
dians themselves. The recollection 
of reciprocity took away tens of 
thousands of votes from Taft in 

1912, and made the Republican 
vote in the west shrink, relatively, 
to a figure never before touched. 
... If President Wilson carries 
out his agricultural tariff smash- 
ing program he will hear some- 
thing of interest to him and his 
party from the farming states in 
the congressional elections next 
year." 

The Philadelphia Inquirer can 
see nothing but a gloomy outlook. 
It says: 

"They haven’t been merely cut- 
ting the tariff — these people in 
Washington headed by President 
Wilson — they have been slashing 
it. All hope of anything like a 
sensible, conservative revision is 
gone. Wilson has brought his 
radical views into play. He in- 
tends to have the tariff bill accord- 
ing to his liking. ... If we are 
not greatly mistaken, President 
Wilson is paving the way for 


WHAT WILL BE HATCHED? 


closed mills and factories and in- 
viting strikes and lockouts.” 

Here is a Canadian expression 
from the Toronto Evening Tele- 
gram; 

"The triumph of the Wilson 
tariff policy will not prove an^ 
gold mine for Canada. An experi- 
ment with that policy will demon- 
strate just how little or how much 
the American market amounts to 
in the economy of this country’s 
life. Canada's position in relation 
to the proposed fiscal changes in 
the United States is that of an im- 
partial and disinterested spectator 
whose bread and butter does not 
depend on the issue of a conflict 
between the low tariff and the high 
tariff ideals of a neighbor State." 

Commenting on the address of 
Mr. Underwood in which he is re- 
ported as admitting that the tariff 
reductions might put some Ameri- 
can manufacturers out of business 
the Brooklyn Eagle says: 

"Had the democrats come be- 
fore the country with a scheme of 
tariff reform which, according to 
the announcement now made, in- 
volved the closing up of some fac- 
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Denver Republican points out that 
the democrats proposing the tariff 
revision are not the representatives 
of the majority of the American 
people and are only in office 
through political accident. The 
Republican concludes: 

"But Democracy is trying to de- 
ceive itself into thinking that it 
came into power through a won- 
derful increase in Democratic 
sentiment throughout the nation. 
The report of the Republican 
minority puts the truth in blunt 
fashion. Not all the skillful 
scholarship in the White House, 
nor the lyceum brand of eloquence 
in the cabinet can blind the peo- 
ple to the fact that Democracy, as 
entrenched at Wa.shington, is 
purely an accident of politics, and 
that any sweeping legislation 
against the tariff does not repre- 
sent popular demand." 

In part the Sioux City Journal 
says: 

“The democratic leaders will not 
be foolish enough to let the op- 
position jeer them into changes 
cf the party plan as it already has 
been developed. The fact is that 
the democratic party is not pledged 
to fulfill any tariff principle in the 
present revision. While the party 
IS committed against the protective 
principle and in favor of the rev- 
enue principle, it is not committed 


tories in the woolen trade, they 
would in all probability have been 
badly defeated. 

"Over and over again it has been 
proved that there is a very large 
democratic vote which cannot be 
polled for any tariff policy which 
threatens to destroy .\merican in- 
dustries, and there is no reason for 
thinking that it is not as vigorous 
today as it ever was. ... It may 
well be inquired therefore, whether 
Mr. Underwood and the other gen- 
tlemen have not gone further than 
they have any warrant from the 
Democratic masses for going." 

The Toronto Globe says: 

"The introduction of the Under- 
wood bill is a great landmark in 
the battle for fiscal freedom not 
only in the United States but alt 
over the world. The Germans, 
and the Austrians, and Frenchmen 
who have been rioting in protest 
against the high cost of living will 
follow the debate in Congress with 
scarcely less interest than the peo- 
ple of the United States them- 
selves. The walls of the protec- 
tionist Jericho are shaking. And 
if Jericho falls, where shall a safe 
fenced city be found?" 

Using the minority report of the 
ways and means committee the 
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to make a single bound from pro- 
tection to revenue. It is pledged 
to reduce duties, which in itself 
will tend toward the elimination 
of protection and the attainment of 
a revenue basis." 

The Duluth Herald says: 

“The farmer has been hood- 
winked and deceived so long that 
he had come to imagine that the 
high protective tariff that was 
ronhing both him and his city 
friends was a blessing. He woke 
up last November, and resolved to 
dispense with ‘his own question- 
able benefits’ in order to put an 
end to the unquestionable benefits 
of the few who were making use 
of him and his vote to exploit city 
and country alike to their own pri- 
vate advantage. 

"In the proposed tariff law the 
old system is given what the 
farmer and his compatriots saw it 
had coming to it. This is not 
time to withdraw from the fight. 
It is the time to stand firm for the 
riffht of the people to pay just 
prices and to refuse to contribute 
to the pockets of Privilege. The 
battle is on, and it is up to the 
people to support the hands of 
those who are truly representing 
them at Washington." 
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The Boston Traveler and WAITING THEIR CHANCE 

Evening Herald says: 

"The tariff bill is still a bill, 
but House Leader Underwood 
is working his hardest to push 
it into effect as soon as pos- 
sible. The measure has been 
defended and denounced, at- 
tacked and apologized for, ex- 
posed and extolled. That, of 
course, was inevitable. Demo- 
crats who oppose it have been 
kept in leash by withholding im- 
portant patronage until the bill 
shall have become a law. For 
the President is a practical poli- 
tician. 

“Prophecy is not of much im- 
portance at present. Those who 
have attacked the measure in 
the national House base their 
attacks on commercial truths, 
but they were sadly handi- 
capped by the Republican par- 
ty’s costly recreancy to its own 
definite pledges of tariff re- 
vision. Manufacturers and busi- 
ness men along certain lines of 
activity will mark time for a 
season. After that there will 


be a forward movement — or a 
disastrous retreat." 

This is taken from the Des 
Moines Register and Leader: 

“It is not a misinterpretation 
of public sentiment to say that 
the country is, if not anxious, at 
least ready to try out the sort 
of tariff the democratic leaders 
have been promising. This is 
true not only of the democrats, 
but also of the republicans. 

“The most unfortunate out- 
come of all would be a compro- 
mise, such as the Wilson bill 
proved in Cleveland days, to 
which the president would af- 
fix his signature with reluc- 
tance, if at all. We should have 
all the unsettlement of business 
and nothing would be deter- 
mined. 

“Let the new tariff be one 
that President Wilson, Mr, 
Bryan, Mr. Underwood, and the 
rest, will say is the sort of tar- 
iff they have been promising. 
Then the country can know just 
how far to bank on the demo- 
cratic theory of the tariff.” 
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